HOW  'PHILOSOPHES*  BECAME  A  POLITICAL FORCE

by which men of goodwill would pledge themselves to live in accordance
with natural morality. He could not be at his ease with the Encyclopaedists
because *they were men of science, and he the opposite*. But he strongly
moved people's hearts. Nothing becomes more quickly tiresome than
libertinage; its very ease makes it monotonous, and women regretted
the days of great passions. Rousseau presented them with the Nouvelle
Hdloise, substituting the man of feeling for the man of spirit in the heroic
hierarchy, and thus changed the manners and customs of his day.

From 1750 to 1789 the Encyclopaedists' rationalist revolution and
Rousseau's sentimental revolution progressed side by side; new sciences
were coming to birth; in the salons there gathered not only men of
letters and philosophers but also economists. Of the latter the 'physio-
crats', of whom Francois Quesnay and Dupont de Nemours were the
apostles, were then in fashion. They created the science of the production
of wealth and thought that the part this science should play (like New-
tonian science) was the discovery of natural laws. Of these they found
three: Property, Security, Liberty. The role of government was, through
the suppression of barriers, to give property and liberty free play in
producing their happy effects. 'Leave things to themselves.' The Intendant
Turgot, a philosophe office-holder, attended the meetings of this group
and made available to it his experience as a technician. Disturbed at the
scarcity of cereals which was then common in France, he kid the blame
on the restrictions imposed on trading in grain; the farmers no longer
produced, he said, because they were not free to sell. Turgot was none
too fond of Quesnay's and his friends' 'sectarian air', but he became their
great hope. 'If only Turgot were minister . ..' they would say. And that,
as we shall see, is what he one day became.

Art in the eighteenth century followed the same line of development
as literature. The painters were weary of the grandeur of the Great
Century. Since far-fetched gallantry had succeeded passion, since love
was a comedy, why should painting not have created for it a fairy stage
setting? Watteau was above all a decorative painter, and his enchanted
world lies half-way between the theatre and life; his lovers dwell in
ethereal gardens which make you think of Shakespeare. Well do we
know that the delightful illusion cannot last, and thence comes a pleasur-
able sadness. Fragonard likewise joined dissoluteness and melancholy,
and thus preserved a certain greatness. Boucher rounded out the move-
ment of reaction against Largilliere and Rigaud; in his world nothing is
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